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enjoyed. As Truth was in the habit of making most careful
investigation before committing its charges to print, Mr. Labouchfere
was not often in the position of having to pay damages. But
occasionally the articles went too far and retribution followed.

Lord Suffield's action arose out of an attack in Truth on an
institution named the Article Club, of which he had been President
since 1898. The club was in close alliance with a paper called
Commerce, and Truth came to the conclusion that it was in fact
a "ramp" and only existed as an ingenious device for increasing
the advertisement revenue of the paper. Having expressed this
view in terms which admitted of no misunderstanding, it went on
to add that the consultative council of the club served "the purpose
of decoys by which the smaller birds are lured into the snare* . . .
This remark applies more particularly to Lord Suffield, the
President of the club."

The proceedings were enlivened by heated retorts from Lord
Suffield in the course of his cross-examination by Sir Edward
Clarke, who led on behalf of Mr. Labouch&re ; but at the end of
the plaintiff's case a settlement was reached by which the defen-
dants denied any intention to make imputations upon Lord
Suffield and he, being satisfied with the statement made by Sir
Edward in open court, asked for no damages.

Though Rufus Isaacs continued to be occupied with heavy
work, no other case of public interest fell to his lot before the
coming of the eagerly awaited Long Vacation.

By this time he had abandoned his allegiance to Aix-les-Bains.
During the years of the South African War the tide of feeling in
favour of the Boers had run so high on the Continent as to make
the atmosphere unpleasant for English visitors, and Rufus Isaacs
and his wife had spent three slightly disconsolate summers at
home*

But in August of 1902 peace had been signed and the clouds of
antagonism had lifted.

Francis Oppenheimer, Rufus Isaacs* former pupil, had soon
abandoned the profession of the law and after a spell as an artist
in Paris had returned to Frankfurt-On-Main, where his father,
Sir Charles, His Britannic Majesty's Consul-General for the South
of Germany, owned a magnificent house in which he entertained
all such English visitors as happened to be in or near Frankfurt.

Close to Frankfurt lay the pleasant spa of Bad Homburg, long
since fallen wholly out of fashion as far as English people are con-
cerned but at that moment at the height of its fame as the chosen
resort of the new King, Edward VII, and consequently of a
number of his subjects as well, some firmly established within the